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Staff Reporter Invading the South Side 


By N. J. G. 


UR Lady smiled on us during 
May, for the Cubs’ clubroom 
isn’t the same place. The new 
linoleum shines. The yellow walls 
are cheerful and clean. Benches 
are smooth with new paint, and 
tables too. And so conscious are the 
Cubs themselves of their pretty, 
fresh clubroom that woe to a single 
child who might even think of 
scratching anything. The Ser- 
geants-at-Arms are quick to see 
and quick to act. Harmony reigns 
—at least temporarily—and rather 
dazed, we wonder if those fifty 
little rascals are suddenly fifty 
little angels sprouting wings. 
Need I add, thank you so much, 
so very much, those friends who 
made these changes possible. God 
bless you for your charity and 
understanding! 


* * * 


OW our thoughts are turned 

toward summer camp for the 
children. Our goal is to send 150 
kids this year. Off the dirty pave- 
ments into the green country 
where they can play and swim and 
eat and sleep the way God surely 
meant all children to do. Camp 
Claver, which the generous priests 
of St. Peter Claver conduct for 
under-privileged children, charges 
(need I add, at a loss?) only 6.00 
a week. No child can go for less 
than two weeks—12.00. So much 
for so little! If you have an extra 
six or twelve dollars, the angels in 
Heaven will rejoice if you send it 
to us, for these children! 

* 7 + 


ARIE CEPICAN — eight 
months away, has returned to 
Harlem. And are we glad! The 
Clothing Room has taken on new 
life. God has been so good to us in 
sending Marie back. 





A Friendship House Comes to Chicago 


Ann Harrigan 


HEN Bishop Sheil and the 

Baroness de Hueck broached 
the subject of a “friendship house” 
in Chicago to Ellen Tarry and me, 
we were both excited beyond 
words. And scared to death. For 
we were very familiar with the 
way the Harlem Friendship House 
started. “An empty room, sleeping 
on newspapers, $3.00 and a type- 
writer .. .” 

Both Ellen and I were profes- 
sional people—Ellen a reporter for 
the Amsterdam® Star News and 
a writer of juveniles (“Janie Belle” 
and “Hezekiah Horton’). I had 
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been teaching English at Grover 
Cleveland High School in Queens. 
We had financial obligations to our 
families. Our friends all thought 
we were crazy. In general, we 
didn’t quite see how it could be ar- 
ranged. 

But September 15, 1942, found 
me sitting in the Grand Central 
Station, waiting for the train to 
leave for Chicago ,asking myself, 
“Why?” Ellen was to come two 
weeks later. 


Arrived in Chicago, I stayed in 
the “loop,” at the request of the 
Bishop, who rightly wanted me to 
become acquainted with down- 
town Chicago; for, as far as I was 
concerned, Chicago might as well 
have been China. I knew the name 
of the big street, Michigan Boule- 
vard, I had met Bishop Sheil and 
Father Meegan, his secretary, and 
I knew that two stores on East 43rd 
Street had already been rented for 
Friendship House. And that about 
sums up what I knew. 


Getting a room would, I sus- 
pected, be difficult. It is always 
difficult to get a room in a colored 
neighborhood, because the supply 
of rooms is so small and the de- 
mand so great. But I hadn’t 
counted on the war. Chicago was 
booming. The population of the 
South Side had swelled by at least 
‘50,000. 

Rooms ... rooms .. . hunting 
rooms. The only room available 
was in a colored funeral home. 
Well, I took the room. It was in an 
old mansion and was very com- 
fortable, with two large windows, 
Venetian blinds, etc. I certainly 
felt bourgeois; but. how to break it 
to Ellen? I had a hunch she 
wouldn’t like it at all, and would al- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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A PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


The zeal of Thy House hath eaten me up 


HE harvest is ripe . . . wherever the eye falls the 
7 golden wheat of souls stretches out into the 
distance, ripening, maturing, ready for the harvest- 
ers. Already here and there it is over-ripe . . . stalks 
stand straight, unbowed by the weight of the grain 
that birds and wind have scattered uselessly. Other 
patches of the field look brown and sick with rust 

. others again are slowly dying, parched. Over 
the whole, immense field there is a sense of urgency, 
over-ripeness, fear. Where are the harvesters? 

Ovr thirteen million Negroes in the U. S. A. still, 
once in a while, turn their tired, disillusioned faces 
toward us who hold in our sinful hands the fullness 
of God’s truth. Yet, already the toll of rust, winds 
and alien hands is great. Thieves in the night have 
come and harvested God’s acres . . . corroded the 
souls of Black and Brown men He died to save. It 
happened because we were not there to reap and 
thresh. There were too few of us who saw the rich- 
ness of the harvest, too few who understood the cry 
of the Black Man for God, the cry of the God-Man 
for souls. 


OUTH was the next. Youth, that today dies so 
gallantly in distant lands, yet has not forgotten 
its blighted childhood spent in dark alleyways of our 
grim cities, boxcars coming and going through the 
immensity of America .. . never getting anywhere, 
yet leaving behind them the intolerable sight of their 
families broken in body and soul, bereft of the dig- 
nity of their humanity. Families standing in line 
before Welfare Agencies to gather the crumbs that 
fell from the table of the richest nation in the world, 
into their hungry hands. Crumbs that barely suf- 
ficed to keep them alive... 

Deep and lasting is the memory of the young. And 
painful the thin scabs covering the festering wounds 
in their minds and souls. Silently they go, marching 
with determined steps to fight, so that never again 
should children of the world have to go through 
what they went through. Resolute and grim are 
their youthful faces. All over the land they talk... 
holding bull sessions in barracks and USO’s . . . in 
parks and taverns. The gist of all their talks—one— 
FREEDOM FROM WANT. They are now building a 
new world in their souls. Has God a part in it? 
God and His Church ...? In England the Padre 
Hour with the Armed Forces has brought to light the 
fact that 75% of all their questions were SOCIAL. 
It is SOCIAL JUSTICE THAT THEY ARE FIGHT- 
ING FOR. Are we making it clear to them that it 
must be a CHRISTIAN SOCIAL JUSTICE? None 
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other will work . . . none other will do. They are 
another field, over-ripe, tense and waiting ... are we 
sending plenty of harvesters there? 


IGHT and day assembly lines roar. Cities send 
their children to work the clock around, forg- 
ing the instruments and weapons of Victory. War 
workers all. Huddled in shanty towns, in prefabri- 
cated ones, filling, spilling over, packing city after 
city. Men, women, youth, kids. What of this field? 
Right here at hand ... the field of Christ the Worker, 
Who walks amongst them on quiet feet. What are 
we Catholics doing for it? Behold the rust of sin 
and lust stalking them . . . behold their unanswered, 
quivering question “what of tomorrow?” . . . behold 
their groping seeking. Are we, the harvesters of God 
at hand to bind and heal, answer and give hope. Or 
is this harvest too to die for want of hands to gather 
it up? ; 
HE streets are bright with lights and laughter. 
City streets, village streets, town streets. The 
shops attractive. The movies enticing. The juke 


boxes and music bands loud and gay. The parks and 
village greens spring-like. Yet to him, who has eyes, 
frightening and dark, for the greedy hand of sin is 
upon them. Juvenile Delinquency we call it in this 
year of grace, 1944. Wild is that youth School kids 
all. Stealing and fornication their daily pastime. 
Louder the music . . . more strident the laughter. 
Faster and faster life in wartime. Whose sins. . 
theirs? Those kids not yet in their teens? No, ours 
. . . the workers in the vineyards of the Lord... 
Catholics, who, each and all heard from Divine Lips 
the command to “Go and teach all nations.” Apostles 
all... their brother’s keeper ... asleep or half awake 

. . we let the harvest of children’s souls go by for- 
ae 

And all, and each of these—a soul. The precious- 
ness of it. Think of HIS beautiful Body hanging 
against a dark and shamed sky ... is it not enough 
to cry out in an agony of love? The heart of God 
pierced with a lance... . TO MAKE A PATH OF 
LOVE FOR US—TO IT. We, to whom the grace of 
understanding, seeing, knowing has been given. We 
should be there in the thick of the fight . . . ready to 
crawl through all the slime . . . through all the dan- 
gers ... through all the filth of the world ... to save 
these souls for HIM WHO DIED FOR THEM ... 


RE we? Oh! Catholics of America, arise. This 
is the acceptable day and time . . . behold the 
harvest waiting. There is so much to do. Let us do 
it now ... the Negro, the Workers, Youth, Children. 
All must be encompassed by our Charity, whose 
other name is Love. Let us sharpen the sickle of 
Faith, and oil the threshing machine of Grace. IN 
THE NAME OF THE FATHER, THE SON AND 
THE HOLY GHOST, LET US GO... WE MUST. 
LISTEN, DO YOU HEAR HIS VOICE ABOVE THE 
ROAR OF THE GUNS, ABOVE THE CRY OF THE 
DYING? LISTEN ... HEAR HIS CRY “SITIO” 
—I THIRST FOR SOULS. OH! LET THE ZEAL 
OF OUR FATHER’S HOUSE CONSUME US... 
FOR, IF IT DOES NOT, THE HARVEST WILL DIE 
... WASTED .,. AND WE WITH IT. 
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The Truth Shall Make Us Free 


Allan A. Archibald 


N these days of modern popular government, education of the young 
I and also of the not-so-young is of chief concern. One often hears 

the accusation that too many young men and women are being 
“mis-educated” rather than educated. The school or college has more 
or less become a training ground for prospective positions in the busi- 
ness, commercial, or professional world. Except in a few cases the college 
no longer seems to be the place where the reasoning faculties of man 


are so developed that ‘he might 
venture forth into the world 
equipped to apply basic principles 
to the exigencies of every-day life. 

The college, on the other hand, 
seems to be the tool of our mass 
production economy, rapidly turn- 
ing out, year after year, batches 
of embryo business and profession- 
al men and women. Great men 
and scholars in the educational 
field have lamented this trend of 
events. At St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, studies patterned on the 
old humanities curriculum has 
been under way for sometime now. 
A similar experiment is being con- 
ducted at the University of Chi- 
cago. Perhaps, after the war, a 
general emphasis of the humanities 
together with principles of ethics 
and right living may again return 
to positions of prominence in our 
leading universities. 

We who are concerned with the 
problem of the Negro and white 
in America are also concerned with 
the problem of education. The ma- 
jority of the thirteen million plus 
Negroes in the United States live 
in the Southern states. It is well 
known that in most cases the pri- 
mary and secondary school facili- 
ties in the South for the education 
of Negro children are particularly 
inadequate. There is a dual sys- 
tem—an expensive and unneces- 
sary duplication. Furthermore, Ne- 
gro teachers are generally under- 
paid. Then, there are not enough 
of them. 

In the North, Negro children are 
far more fortunate in being able 
to reap the benefits of a good edu- 
cation. In general, he can attend 
the same school and avail himself 
of the same facilities as any other 
child in his community. In some 
respects, however, he is still inade- 
quately taught for, until very re- 
cently, very little was taught about 
the noteworthy contributions which 
the Negro has made to American 
life. Very early in life he also 
learns that the wonderful oppor- 


tunities that he hears so much 
about were not meant for him. 
Should the young Negro student be 
urged to attend vocational school 
instead of commercial or academic 
high school, it is’ because he is 
taught to understand that in these 
fields lie his best chance of success. 





GENERALLY lower level of 
A intelligence has been attributed 
to the Negro. Time and time again 
learned scientists have proved the 
falsity of. such an assertion. Al- 
ready the Negro has proven him- 
self. Given the opportunity, he has 
attended some of the greatest uni- 
versities in the world, including 
Cambridge, Oxford, the Sorbonne, 
and Heidelburg. Not all Negroes 
are excellent scholars, it is true; but 
no racial grouping can boast of such 
a record. 

Many years ago, when our re- 
public was still in its infancy, it 
became very obvious that if democ- 
racy was to be preserved in its true 
form, some form of free public edu- 
cation had to be provided. Democ- 
racy with its rule by the masses 
must encourage intelligent partici- 
pation in the affairs of the com- 
munity, and thus ultimately of the 
state and national government. 

By virtue of the device of re- 
served powers, the states maintain 
strict control over education, and 
also, qualifications for voting. Yet, 
many while still within the letter 
of the Constitution, deprive mil- 
lions of the right to vote—many of 
them Negroes. There is little need 
to discuss the various aspects of the 
poll tax situation here. It is by no 
means democratic to allow such a 


large number of our American 
citizens to remain virtually dis- 
franchised. Every right-thinking 
American should be up in arms and 
vociferous about such an atrocity 
against justice. Let everyone do 
something about it! 

Illiteracy among Negroes has de- 
clined tremendously during the 
past thirty years. It is now less 
than 1 per cent of the total colored 
population. Enrollment in colleges 
and the number of graduates have 
also increased. Catholic colleges 
are setting the example, even in 
the South—witness: St. Louis Uni- 
versity opening its doors to Negro 
students. The majority of the Ne- 
gro colleges in the South present 
an excellent four-year training cur- 
riculum, but in many cases do not 
quite measure up to the “A” stand- 
ards of the American Association 
of Colleges and Universities. How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., 
and Tuskegee and Atlanta are some 
exceptions. In many cases the 
promising Negro youth of the 
South faced with the alternative of 
attending a lower-rated college or 
coming North to school, often has 
to choose the former course for 
financial reasons. The land grant 
colleges of the South are not open 
to him—yet. ‘There is much hope, 
though, that some day they will be. 

At the University of Texas, at 
Austin, white college students have 
met with Negro ‘students from 
nearby Tillotson College for the 
purpose of discussing the problems 
of minority groups. The University 
paper has often decried prejudice 
and discrimination openly as un- 
American and suggested withdraw- 
al of jim-crow statutes, for the du- 
ration at least. Interracial groups 
have met in other Southern cities 
with a more liberal and under- 
standing group of young people 
anxious to see the day that justice 
is meted out to the Negro. 


E cannot and do not hope to 

cast the Negro and white stu- 
dent together overnight, even at 
the college level where, presuma- 
bly, the most favorable conditions 
exist. But we do hope that the 
day will soon come when each and 
every minority group is presented 
in a more favorable light to all stu- 
dents from the first day of school 
till graduation. It must become 


commonplate fact that the Negro’s 
contribution to the American way 
(Continued on page 6) 





Kids Kolum 


Dear Blessed Martin: 


Here I am again with another problem. There 
just isn’t any end to them, I guess.- Well, this time 
it’s Brother Rat. You know, he and his family have 
a basement apartment in the Casita, and they have 
been getting along just fine. But the other night, 
in the middle of the craft class recess, he decided 
to visit the back room on the main floor. It was a 
very ill chosen time, as you shall see. 

I was in front with the boys and Arthur was tell- 


ing some stories from your life. (I had intended 
doing this, but when I asked the boys how much 
they knew about you they had insisted that they 
knew all; and Arthur had proceeded to demon- 
strate.) He was doing fine, but right in the middle 
of his telling how you had saved Brother Rat from 
being poisoned in Lima three hundred years ago, 
there came an awful screech and a noise of falling 
boxes from the rear. Blanche, all flustered, came 
running out, exclaiming: “There’s a big rat back 
there.” 

In a minute she and Cliff and Bill Flynn and 
Lynch had a regular posse formed, and armed with 
a broom, two boards, and a huge trap they went 
back in after Brother Rat. Well, Brother Rat knew 
enough to make himself scarce, so all this didn’t 
hurt him, but you can imagine the effect it had on 
the boys. They thought it was great fun, and the 
point of the story Arthur was telling was completely 
lost. 

Now what are we to do? Brother Rat may not 
always be so fortunate. I’m not sure Blanche and 
the others can be persuaded to just let the matter 
rest. They might call a truce, however, if we could 
suggest a solution, say, within a week. Do you think 
Brother Rat could be persuaded to move? I thought 
of calling on the Pied Piper, but, of course, he would 
have to provide something better for Brother Rat 
than a watery grave, as he has in the past. Then, 
too, his prices are pretty steep, you know. I’m 
stumped, but I’m sure you will be able to suggest a 
solution, so I shall hope for a speedy answer. 

Respectfully yours in Christ, 
Rod. 





P. S. Today’s “Times” just came out, with an omi- 
nous article entitled “Chicago’s Rat Menace.” Our 
problem is going to be bigger than I thought. 





WE made up a list of books overdue in the Chil- 
dren’s Library to post on the bulletin board. Half 
way down the list we came across the following 
item: 

NAME 
Dolly Smith 
Dolly Smith 


TITLE 
365 Bedtime Stories 
I Know A Story 


DATE DUE 
March 6 
March 12 





ONE Thursday evening, Girls’ Craft Night, Jac- 
queline had asked permission to pass the milk at 
recess. On her way to the milk crate to pick up the 
bottles, she called out over her shoulder, “How many 
milk-raising hands this evening?” 


AT practice for our Play on “Te- 
kawitha” one Friday afternoon, 
Geraldine Hooper found herself on 
the spot when she heard a plaintive 
voice: “Miss Jerry, if I get myself 
scalped in the first scene, how am I 
going to die of smallpox in the 
fourth scene?” 


CONTRIBUTION of the Month: 
the beautiful, little bowling alley, 
all made. to scale by Kenneth 
Lawes. A gleaming yellow alley, 
tiny red gutter and ten little pastel- 
colored pins have the children all 
entranced. Bravo! 





WE wish we had a musical type- 
writer, so we could bring to your 
ears the sweet, catchy tune that 
goes with the beautiful words of 
the song sung by two tiny visitors, 
Darnell Austell and his brother, 
John Otis: 

“l’m so GLA—AD, Jesus lives in 
me, 
I’m so GLA—AD, Jesus lives in me, 
So—o Glo—ry 
Hal—ley 
Lu—yah! 





AROUND 9:30 one evening, Earl 
rushed in and seeing Bill and Cliff 
about to leave, he asked if they 
were on their way to see the ac- 
cident. What accident, we all want- 
ed to know? Haven’t you heard— 
a little boy was killed up the block 
when the cornice of the building on 
the corner fell off and hit him. An- 
other tragic event in the annals of 
South Side housing. We prayed 
for the repose of his soul at recess. 
Let us double our efforts for better 
housing on all the South Sides of 
America. 

Nothing 
praise. 

Nothing tears down like unjust 
criticism. 


builds up like just 
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APPRECIATION 


For Blanche who is doing double 
duty in kitchen and casita in the Chi- 
cago Friendship House. 


In the fine-meshed fibers of your 
soul 

You have caught two worlds, nor 
hold them there— 

The kind air cowls about your face 
... and waits, 

While the music of pans you mingle 

With the words of the other’s grace; 

And when your breath comes quick 
and strong, 

It knows, and uncoifs itself 

To carry your song 

To the long, blue-marble rails 

Where angels wait, I think, with 
impatient wings, , 

New songs you send for the King 
of kings. 


A joy is yours, you cannot hide: 

That in His world there are no ties 
but only love— 

A white flame that no domed sky 


can snuff, 

Nor broad seas touch its rimless 
rim; 

Whether black, or white, or in 
between, 

Ever we are brothers in His name. 


Anon. 





was put on priority. The priests 
and nuns in and out of Chicago 
helped us. 


We stood in awed respect of the 
dark, shining floor. What a change! 
Just a few days back, it had been 
covered with open gaps, rusty 
nails and old linoleum of various 
vintages. Now its wax-like sheen 
showed how hard Ellen and Mil- 
dred (that’s Mrs. Wiley, who had 
become the third member of our 
staff a week or so before) and all 
the volunteers had worked: Ber- 
nard, Dave, Russ, Dot, all did a 
magnificent job in putting up pic- 
tures, writing invitations, carting 
books, cleaning the new cups and 
saucers (which came exactly at the 
right moment for us to serve our 
guests, who began to pour in before 
we had put the finishing touches.) 
We wanted to look just right when 
the Bishop arrived. 

In the nick of time our burgundy 
curtains were put up, the statue of 
Blessed Martin arrived, and when 
a hush fell over the milling crowd 
of people in Friendship House, we 
knew Bishop Sheil was here. 

Thereafter we settled down to 

(Continued on page 7) 


The Encyclical on The Mystical Body of Christ 
(Concluded ) 


THE UNION OF THE FAITHFUL WITH CHRIST 


Here we wish to speak particu- 
larly of our union with Christ in 
the Body of the Church. In Sacred 
Scripture it is likened to the pure 
union of man and wife, and to the 
vital union of branch and vine. 


But even more, as St. Paul says 
“He (Christ) is Head of the Body 
of the Church.” The unbroken 
tradition of the faithful from 
earliest times teaches that the Di- 
vine Redeemer and the society 
which is His Body, form But One 
Mystical Person. Our Savior Him- 
self has gone so far as to liken this 
union with that marvelous oneness 
by which the Son is in the Father 
and the Father in the Son. 

What the body is to the soul, the 
visible Church is to its invisible 





BI. Martin de Porres 


counterpart. The Divine Redeemer 
sent the Paraclete, the Spirit of 
Truth, who in his name governs the 
church invisible; similarly He sent 
Peter and his successors to be His 
personal representatives on earth 
and to assume the visible govern- 
ment of the Christian community. 

Linking us closely to each other 
and to God are the three virtues— 
Faith, Hope and Charity. 

By Faith we hold fast to the 
Author of Truth. 

Hope leads us to long for Christ, 
the fount of blessedness. 


But Charity, more than any. other 
virtue, binds us closely to Christ. 

Charity includes Love of God and 
Love of neighbor. “If any man say 


I love God and hateth his brother 
he is a liar. For he that loveth not 
his brother whom he sees, how can 
he love God whom he sees not? 
And this commandment we have 
from God that he who loveth God 
loves also his brother.” 


We all know that God so loved 
the world as to give us His only be- 
gotten Son. But are we sufficiently 
aware of what Paul the apostle so 
often wrote about—that Christ is 
in us and we in Christ? This spirit 
of Christ is the channel through 
which flow through all the mem- 
bers of the Church, those gifts, 
powers and graces found super- 
abundantly in the Head, and they 
are perfected day by day in these 
members according to the, office 
they hold in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


Thus the Church becomes, as it 
were, the filling out and comple- 
ment of the Redeemer; while 
Christ in a sense attains through 
the Church a fullness in all things. 

Let it be observed here that we 
are treating of a hidden mystery 
which in this world can never be 
fully grasped. But let us always 
remember that the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, itself a_ striking 
image of Church unity, if we con- 
sider how in the bread to be conse- 
crated many grains go to form one 
substance, may become for us a 
source of the courage that makes 
heroes out of Christians. 


Finally let us exhort the faithful 
to make use of frequent confession, 
to have recourse to prayer, both 
public and private, especially emu- 
lating Jesus Christ in his love of 
the Church, even of its weakest 
members. 

The measure of this love should 
be an immense charity in thought, 
word and action, in joy and suffer- 
ing, associating all our efforts, great 
and small, with the Passion of our 
Divine Redeemer. 

And may the most holy Mother 
of all Christ’s members, to whose 
Immaculate Heart we have conse- 
crated all men, beg from Him a con- 
tinuous, copious flow of graces from 
Its glorious Head into all the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. 


Given at Rome, St. Peter’s, June 29, 
Feast of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, 1943, the 5th of our Pontificate, 
Pope Pius XII. 
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Christ The Negro 


T WAS an amazing dream. I 

hereby copyright it for my ex- 
clusive use. I dreamed Christ was 
born a Negro. Yes, Divinity hid 
under humanity’s flesh; but the 
flesh was black. Down in the midst 
of poverty worse than the man- 
ger’s, amid a people despised and 
wronged far beyond the extremes 
God’s Chosen People knew, among 
a family lowly and holy like 
David’s own—came God in the 
form of a colored baby. I dreamed 
Bethlehem was Birmingham, Judea 
was Alabama, Palestine was 
America. And the first century 
was our own twentieth. The Holy 
Family was a Negro family. God 
had chosen the weak to confound 
the strong. 

As dreams will, mine became 
confused. I saw Christ the Negro 
walk among men as a priest. He 
was in New Orleans, Chicago, 
Harlem with the speed of the Risen 
Christ. He preached, worked 
miracles, helped the poor in a 
thousand ways. But especially He 
offered Mass. And what Masses 
they were. Angel choirs sang, 
while the God-Priest offered Sacri- 
fice to God. The sermons were His 
Parables. The audiences were 
spellbound. “Never has anyone 
spoken like this man,” was the 
theme of each comment. I saw 
black hands lift Consecrated Host 
and Chalice above thronged thou- 
sands. Black and white people 
were one with and in Christ the 
Redeemer, redeeming twentieth- 
century America through the Mass. 
Suddenly, the dream changed into 
a horrible nightmare. 


66 ILL you follow a Negro?” 
screamed the demagogue at 

the packed church. “Is He the One 
you call the Christ, the Anointed 
One? Do you expect salvation to 
come through one like him? This 
is America; we’ve solved this race 
problem. These Negroes must keep 
their place. Search the written 
records; has anything good come 
out of Alabama? Down with this 
impostor. He seduces people with 
his wild doctrines. He wants us to 
treat blacks and whites as equals. 
And he really means equals. Are 
you with him on that? Away with 
him. He’s an enemy of America.” 
The church became a madhouse. 
A foul whisper leaped into a roar: 
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“Lynch Him!” It grew and grew 
like a mad symphony—it filled the 
church; it seemed to mount to 
Heaven’s Throne. There were wild 
men running into the sanctuary, 
hands grasping Christ. Suddenly 
He was stripped, scourged, blood 
was pouring across the altar steps. 
And a tree was brought, and ropes. 
They hanged Him. The Sacrifice 
was over. Men had killed their 
God in human form. They whis- 
pered: “But His skin was black. 


JOSEPH 


And these Negroes must keep their 
place. He had to die.” 

IES . . . What other word de- 

scribes the attitude of “they 
should keep their place?” In actual 
life it has come to mean: “Their 
place is social inferiority.” That is 
a lie. How reconcile that with 
God’s Truth? How reconcile that 
with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution? Not to 
speak of the cardinal virtue of Jus- 
tice, the supernatural virtue of 
Charity (foundation of Christ’s 
Church). Once for all: “Make them 
keep their place” is a vicious lie, a 
heresy as false as denying the right 
of self-preservation. Don’t quote 
me the workable solution of certain 
sections. That is not a Christian 
solution. “They are happier that 
way” is no defense. Social or eco- 
nomic slavery is unjust, even 
though the victims are “content.” 
Some Russians are “content” with 
Communism. But it’s still a false 


and unjust religion. 
Rev. Hugh Calkins, 0.S.M. 


(From Jan. 21, 1944, 
“Novena Notes.”) 
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The Truth 


(Continued from page 3) 

of life did not consist solely of 
slavery. He has shed his blood in 
every important war that America 
has fought. Let that be known. 
He has further made contributions 
in science, music, literature and al- 
lied fields. Let that be known, too. 
Such information would not ac- 
centuate racial differences, but 
would, on the other hand, instill 
pride and ambition in the heart of 
the Negro child and command due 
respect and appreciation from other 
racial groupings. 

Prejudice is largely a matter of 
ignorance. We know full well that 
during a child’s formative years he 
can be taught a sense of right; he 
can be drilled and drilled in a just 
and fair attitude towards all per- 
sons whether they have red hair, 
blue eyes, or brown skins. Because 
so many have been trained in dis- 
trust, suspicion, or even hatred of 
other groups—or worse, not trained 
at all—prejudicial attitudes con- 
tinue. For educational purposes 
we need an enlightened generation 
of parents, both white and black, 
who can teach their children the 
truth of the supreme dignity of 
every human person. We need 
fearless parents who will not be 
afraid to point out that no racial 
group is inferior and that essen- 


‘tially the inhabitants of the uni- 


verse are very much alike. This 


is the “new education.” 


OR the Negro in particular, 

education can do much. The 
history of the Negro in recent times 
has proven that this is the ONE 
important way that a better eco- 
nomic, political, and social status 
can be obtained. True, education 
is not a “cure-all,” but in a chaotic 
world as we have today, sound 
training of mind and body is very 
necessary to ‘face the post-war 
problems which will inevitably 
confront us. 

We can take encouragement from 
the intercultural education plan in- 
troduced in Springfield, Mass. 

These are no concessions nor 
compromises. We Negroes have the 
right to learn to live properly, just 
as any other group. The light of 
learning shines a long way into the 
future, illuminating the road by 
which we shall travel. There in 
the not too distant future the truth 
shall make us free. 
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Invading the South Side 


(Continued from page 4) 


hard reality. We began our Mon- 
day Night Lectures—one of the 
traditional techniques of interracial 
education at Friendship House. 
The speech, usually on some inter- 
racial subject, is but a springboard 
to lively discussion and fraterniza- 
tion. For we know of no other 
place in this country where, day in 
and day out, all types and classes 
of white and colored people can 
meet each other equally to discuss 
mutual problems frankly and 
pleasantly. 

Meantime, our library began to 
grow. First we had 500 books, then 
700, then almost 1,000, now over 
2,000. The difficult task of sorting, 
classifying and setting up the 
whole library, which we hoped 
would grow to 3,000 or 4,000 
volumes, began. The moot ques- 
tion: who was to be librarian, was 
answered by necessity. We all 
helped. 

Then we began to hear the 
critics. Some of the colored people 
said: “Why did you pick 48rd 
Street? It’s such a slummy neigh- 
borhood. Why not 55th or 6lst 
Street?” Even when we pointed 
out that the children of 61st Street 
had much better care than the 
children of 43rd street, and that 
housing problems around here 
were far greater than up in the 
better districts, they were not 
convinced—but we were. We knew 
that these kids came from homes 
where very often the mother has to 
go to work to supplement the 
meager income of the father, who, 
because he is a Negro, is frequently 
the victim of great injustice in em- 
ployment. We knew, too, that the 
kids go only four hours a day to 
school, and when we learned that 
they have no homework, and are 
not allowed to take home their 
books, the greater need of a Friend- 
ship House play center for children 
was brought home to us with a 
bang. 

We turned resolutely to the chil- 
dren’s center. A flock of new volun- 
teers helped us to organize the play 
room. Bishop Sheil had given us a 
juke box, and from other good 
friends came a piano, a ping-pong 
table, cabinets for games, toys and 
supplies, and even paint. It was 
screamingly funny to see five vol- 


unteers, some of whom had never 
used a paint brush in their lives, 
being told “Here’s a brush and 
some paint, and here’s a picture. 
There’s a wall. Paint it on!” O 
holy simplicity! And yet very nice 
pictures got done. All the furniture 
was splashed lavishly in gay colors. 
And about the first of Degember 
the kids of 43rd Street bdgan to 
stream into the Casita. | 

We called it “The Casita de 
Porres.” For who was working 
quietly behind the scenes, but 
Blessed Martin, himself, friend of 
the poor, apostle of interracial 
justice? 

The white critics had their day 
too. 


“This is too radical. Why, it’s al- 
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most communistic! 


So long as a Negro in America 
can’t get a job because of color, 
Friendship House has work to do. 

So long as a Negro in America 
can’t get into a hospital because of 
color, Friendship House has work 
to do. 


So long as a Negro in America 
can’t get into a school, college or 
training center, because of color, 
Friendship House has work to do. 

So long as a Negro in America 
can’t live with his family in a de- 
cent house, because of color, 
Friendship House has work to do. 

Our Monday night lectures drew 
crowds of white and colored people. 
The discussions were hot and heavy 
after the lecture; coffee usually 
softened up the most reticent. 

“To work for Justice—too radi- 
cal!” Since when? Justice is that 
which we must render by right to 
men! “Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness” is more than a 
clause in the Constitution. It is the 
fundamental law of justice which 
accrues to all men because they are 
men. No matter of choice, but of 
strict justice. 

One of the biggest problems in 
achieving interracial justice is in- 
sufficient opportunity for various 
racial groups to meet on an equal 
basis. Friendship House provides 
opportunities for these meetings 
under natural circumstances — 


working together in the children’s 

center, studying together in our 

training courses, arguing, eating, 
(Continued on page 8) 





By Nancy Grenell 


THE REED OF GOD 
By Caryll Houselander. 
Sheed and Ward, 


63 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 2.00. 


In this new book by Caryll 
Houselander, author of This War Is 
the Passion, Our Lady is the “Reed 
of God.” The one human being 
who led the Christ-life perfectly. 
The one human being who per- 
fectly fulfilled the mission of her 
life. Whose “Fiat” began, not with 
the Annunciation, but with the first 
moment of her life, and ended only 
when life itself was finished, on 
earth for her. 

Unlike so many books on the 
Mother of God, you are not left 
with that dissatisfied feeling ... “it 
was all very well for HER, but me, 
I’m no saint ». .” on the contrary, 
you are shown how much there is 
to be learned from her by ordinary 
people like you and me, living 
ordinary lives in the world. 

The key to the book is in this 
sentence: “The sorrows of the 
whole world, not only the dramatic 
ones, but the daily ones, began to 
unfold gradually in Our Lady’s life, 
and the intelligent heart can read 
into them not only the hard out- 
lines of all the world’s tragedies 
but also the smallest details of 
human existence.” 


You will take heart from this 
book, and from the least to the best 
of us, we need heartening and en- 
couragement—especially now with 
the world rocked and torn in its 
man-made hell. It is difficult often 
to reconcile our beliefs with the 
actions that are forced upon us. 
This little book shows us how to do 
this. Shows us that we, like Mary, 
are Christ-bearers, and thus pre- 
cious beyond comparison, privi- 
leged beyond words to carry Him 
into the hearts, the lives of others, 
enriching at the same time our 
own. 

The “intelligent heart” will make 
this book its very own, a cherished 
possession, a thing to be loved, 
meditated upon, lived. 
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playing, praying together, as befits 
children of the same Father, God. 

Staff members came from all 
over the United States, from 
Louisiana, Texas, New York, Ala- 
bama—and even from Scotland. 
Both colored and white applied, 
filled with a desire to live more 
perfectly the social doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. 

“You mean to say, staff workers 
give up their jobs and work for no 
salary? That they actually do give 
up good paying jobs?” By God’s 
grace, yes. God is so generous with 
so many things. Can’t we be gen- 
erous in this? 

Lay people these are, with a vo- 
cation to work among lay people, 
to be the hands and feet of the 
priest, to go into places where he 
often cannot go, to meet the masses 
“lost to the Church,” who don’t go 
to Church any more, to search for 
the missing sheep, bring them back. 
And always to be seeking them— 
to see in all of them the face of 
Christ. 

To perform the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. To suffer 
in this upside down world, where 
the unimportant things take up so 
much of our time, leaving so little 
for the important things. 

Friendship House is a movement 
which is trying to put order into 
social life by taking first things 
first. God, eternity, the soul, our 
neighbor—these are the first things 
and should take up a large part of 
our time. “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His Justice and all 
these things will be added unto 
you.” All what things? Secondary 
things: food, clothing, shelter, ne- 
cessities. This is the age-old tech- 
nique of the Church: voluntary 
poverty, chastity, obedience: the 
counsels of perfection. 

Some of the staff had to leave, 
alas, but others came. Ellen and 
Mildred departed to other posi- 
tions. Blanche, Bill, Teevy, Ken- 
neth, Mary, Betty came one by 
one. 

But about this time, too, as fate 
would have it—and with our agree- 
ment—we really went off the gold 
standard. That is, direct assistance 
from the Bishop to tide over the 
first early days was replaced by the 
regular Friendship House principle 
—begging from all, rich and poor, 


priests and laymen, young and old. 
Though the Bishop still wanted to 
help us, we knew that our strength 
lay in how closely we followed our 
idea of poverty and smallness. 
With a flat pocket book and eight 
(hungry) staff workers, I would 
frequently ejaculate, “Thank God, 
You are running this. For how 
could we ever do it ourselves.” 


Then too, we cannot forget our 
“anchor,” Father Dan, our spiritual 
adviser, who, along with the 
Bishop, the Baroness, and Eddie, 
and all the staunch volunteers and 
staff workers, has stood by us 
through thick and thin. His quiet 
fire has fed the tiny flame of our 
spirit that often flagged and 
dropped and all but went out. 
Father Dan, like his famous prede- 
cessor, knows about lions, too, and 
how it feels to put one’s head into 
the jaws of one, for he’s a pioneer 
of pioneers, with a courage we all 
draw on. 


One year and a half after its 
foundation in Chicago, Friendship 
House has its spiritual director, 
seven staff workers, twenty volun- 
teers, a mothers’ club, a library, 
a children’s center, classes in Negro 
history, cooperatives, Spanish, read- 
ing and writing for beginners, in- 
doctrination in the lay apostolate, 
a weekly lecture forum where 
every angle of the interracial ques- 
tion is discussed and explored. In 
addition, our Harlem Press prints 
many pamphlets, including 
“Friendship House News,” a 
monthly newspaper. And our lec- 
tures on the Negro and interracial 
justice are heard in_ schools, 
churches and various institutions 
all over the country. 

But our main purpose still re- 
mains the same: to dig in, to live 
here, to get to know the people— 
and the people to know us. To tell 
men of all races: We are brothers, 
because Christ, our Brother, died 
for us, and His blood makes us all 
closer than natural blood brothers. 
From Commonweal, May 19, 1944. 
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Many Thanks! 


“Dear Baroness: 

. .. aS I watch the days and 
weeks go by, I welcome each new 
month with glee. That of a pa- 
tient waiting to hear the good news 
from his doctor. Not so much be- 
cause it means another month 
shorter, but because I expect and 
look forward to receiving the FH 
newspaper—which is more than 
what the doctor orders for his pa- 
tient. I’m the patient; FH News 
is the medicine. That is one of the 
ways I can describe how much I 
enjoy it, and what it means to me. 
It’s a companion. It’s a letter. 

“Dear B—It makes me feel good 
to know that I was once a charter 
members of the organization some 
six years ago in N. Y. Then there 
was speculation as to whether it 
would last a year or not and to 
what good it would do—well, we 
all know the change it made in 
135th street, which was for the 
best. I want to congratulate the 
Editor and all the staff for putting 
out the biggest little paper in the 
world—small paper with very big 
reasoning. Congratulations, and I 
hope FH newspaper sees many 
many more years of teaching the 
public all men are equal regardless 
of race, color or creed, under the 
Fatherhood of God.” 

G—— L———., 

During the summer you will re- 
ceive just one issue of the News— 
July-August, so please don’t be 
worried when it doesn’t show up 
before August! 


St. Anthony’s Center 


Needs $700 to Send 
100 Children to 
SUMMER CAMP 

$7 Per Week 


Let us be generous with 
God’s poor, and He will be 
generous with us! 


JOHN L. FLEMING, Dir. 


105 East 119th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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